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A RELIGIOUS WAR, 
By sundry prodigies, religiously credited | 
among the Puritans, was this cruel war believ- | 
ed to be of Divine appointment. Increase Ma- 
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appearing in the air ; which the inhabitants of | 
the place, (at least some of them,) look upon | 
as a prodigious apparition. The like was taken | 
notice of a little before the fort fight ia the) 


Narragansett country. Who knoweth but that. 
it may be an omen of ruin to the enemy, and | 
that the Lord will break the bow and spear, 
asunder, and make wars to cease unto the ends 
of the earth.” 

An absurd expectation truly for a community 
practising the principles preached by Increase 
Mather. There can never be an end of wars 
while such principles prevail. The destruction | 
of an opponent may be effected and temporary | 
peace attained by acts of violence, but where | 
military principles predominate fresh fields of 
action will always be found. 


The story of the bow, perhaps, preceded the | 





to be moral and therefore perpetually binding, 
viz. in thet particular act of wickedness thoug 

capital, the crime of the parent doth not render 
his child a subject to punishment by the civil 
magistrate ; yet, upon serious consideration, we 
humbly eeactive that the children of notorious 
traitors, rebels, and murtherers, especially such 
as have been. principal leaders and actors in 
such horrid villanies, and that against a whole 
nation, yea, the whole Israel of God, may be 
involved in the guilt of their parents, and may, 
salva republica, be adjudged to death, as to 
us seems evident by the scripture incidents of 
Saul, Achan, Haman, the children of whom 
were cut off by the sword of justice for the 
transgressions of their parents, although, con- 
cerning some of those children it be manifest, 
that they were not capable of being co-actors 


ther, with due solemnity, declares :— 1 am) fall of Philip. However the end of his career | therein.” 


slow to believe rnmours of this nature, never- | 
theless some things | have had certain infor. 
mation of. 

* |t is certain that before this war broke out, 
viz., on Sepr. 10th, 1674, in Hadley, North- 
ampton, and other towns thereabouts, was 
heard the report of a great piece of ordinance, 
with a shaking of the earth, and a considerable 
eccho, when as there was no ordinance really 
discharged at or near any of those towns at 
that time, yea no less than seven years belore 
this war there were plain prodigious notices of | 
it. For,—anno 1667 ;—There were fears on | 
the spirits of many of the English, concerning | 
Philip and his Indians, and that year, Nov. | 
30th, about 9 or 10 hours a, M., being a very | 
clear, still, sun-shine morning, there were divers 
persons in Maldon, who heard in the air on 
the S. E. of them, a great gun go off, and as 
soon as that was past, they heard the report of 
small guns like musket shot, discharging very | 
thick, as if it had been at a general training ;| 
but that which did most of all amaze them, 
was the flying of the bullets that came singing | 
over their heads, and seemed to be very near | 
them. After this they heard drums passing by | 
them and going westward. ‘The same day, at) 
Scituate, (in other places) in Plimouth colony, | 
they heard as it were running of troops of| 
horses. 

* [| would not have mentioned this relation, 
had [ not received it from serious, faithful and 
judicious hands, even of those who were ear- | 
witnesses of these things.” 

‘These serious people were evidently verging | 
towards the wera of the witches; who in a few 
more years filled all New England with prodi- 
gies equally astounding. 

According to Increase, propitious omens | 
were not withheld from above, during the 
course of the war. 


escaped with his life this day also. 


was nigh at hand at the time of the reputed ap- | 
parition. ‘ Philip,” says Baylies, “ was now | 
sorely pressed by his fate, his confederates had 
abandoned him; his faithless friends had be- 
trayed him; his brother, and the most faithful 
of his followers had fallen in his battles ; his | 
uncle had been killed by his side; his wife and | 
only son were in the hands of the English ; his | 
dominion once spread so wide, was now con- 
tracted to the narrow limits of a diurnal march ; 
he was hunted from wood to wood, and from 
swamp to swamp ; from his lair in the deepest | 
recesses of the forests, to the sea-side and again 
to the swamps.” 

Increase Mather, who appears to have kept 
a diary of the progress of the war, makes this 
note under date of “ Aug. 1. Philip hardly | 
He fled 
and teft his Peag behind him; also his squaw 
and his son were taken captives, and are now | 
prisoners in Plimouth. Thus hath God | 
brought that grand enemy into great misery 
before he quite destroy him. It must needs be 
bitter as death to him to lose his wife and only 
son, (for the Indians are marvellous fond and | 
affectionate ‘towards their children,) besides 
other relations, and almost all his subjects and. 


country too.” 


The vindictive passions of the colonists were 
not satisfied with detaining the wile and son of 
the unhappy chieftain in captivity. Baylies 
says, “The court were perplexed about the 
disposal of the son. ‘This unfortunate and in- | 
teresting boy was only nine years old. They | 
referred the question to the ministers as being 
the ablest casuists. 

John Cotton the minister of Plymouth, and 
Samuel Arnold the minister of Marshfield, an- | 
swered the queries of the court thus: 

“«* The question being propounded to us by | 
our honourable rulers, whether Philip’s son be | 


These inexorable men found even the Mo- 
saic code too tender for them. ‘The gentle 
John Cotton senior, who drew up the criminal 
law of Massachusetts, took Moses for a model. 
His dutiful son, trained in the paternal foot- 
steps, was inclined it seems to proceed a little 
farther in the same direction ; and he would 
not have proceeded alone, ‘The age was pro- 
gressive. ‘ Dr. Increase Mather writes, ‘If it 
had not been out of my mind when | was writ- 
ing, | should have said something about Philip's 
son. It is necessary that some effectual course 
should be taken about him. He makes me 


\think of Hadad who was a little child when his 


father (the chief sachem of the Edomites) was 
killed by Joab ; and, had not others fled away 
with him, I am apt to think that David would 
have taken a course, that Hadad should never 
have proved a scourge to the next generation.’ 

Some, it is said, were “ more to pity inclined.” 
The life of the boy was spared, but he was 
sold as a slave and shipped to Bermuda! 
What an act of mercy! It is the tender mer- 
cies of the wicked which are said to be cruel, 

The passions of the colonists had at this 
time risen to such a pitch, that even women did 
not hesitate to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of the wretched Indians. Oldmixon relates, 
that the governor of Virginia, “ was generous 
to encourage such as fought for the defence of 
New England, in the time of the Indian war: 
When two New England women having sur- 
prized and killed ten or twelve Indians, and had 
a gilt from the assembly there, he sent them 
also a very noble present.” 

This was not a solitary instance. The year 
after the sale of Philip’s child, we find, in the 
History of Massachusetts by Lt. Gov. Hutch- 
inson, another case so atrocious that it incurred 
the disapprobation of Increase Mather. Hut- 
chinson says, that “ Increase Mather [writing] 


“June 15th. This day was seen at Pli- | a child of death? our answer hereunto is, that|to Dr, Cotton, 23d 5 mo. 1677, mentions an 
mouth the perfect form of an Indian bow|we do acknowledge that rule, Deu. xxiv. 16, | instance of rage against two prisoners of the 
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Eastern Indians, then at Marblehead, a fishing | 
town, which goes ‘beyond any other I have | 
heard of: ‘Sabbath day was se’ night, the 
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sions to overtake men who persevere in error. 
They mistake evil for good, and confound light 


with darkness. The Puritans abused the In- 





oe 


than twenty feet wide, flows through the midst 
of the mine in a bed of salt, which looks almost 
like the work of human hands. For many 


women at Marblehead, as they came out of the dians and then cried aloud that the Indians) miles of its course it deposits salt upon its banks, 


meeting-house, fell upon two Indians that were 
brought in as captives, and in a tumultuous | 
way, very barbarously murdered them.’ ” 

Perhaps the minister to whose sermon these | 
women had just been listening was one of those | 
men of sterner strain of piety who, according | 


to Grahame, were left behind by the Pilgrim | Siogular occurrence which took place on the} 


Fathers, and did not reach the American shore | 
till after the fall of the commonwealth ;—one | 
of those ardent spirits, the burden of whose dis- 
courses, says Burnet, was upon every occasion | 


of violence, “ thine eye shall not pity and thou | W&tters, when a large panther came up to} 


i 
i 
} 


shalt not spare.” It is certainly a remarkable 
circumstance, and one which might be thought 
indicative of the ministry under which they 
had been sitting, that a female congregation 
should issue from a meeting-house in the state 
of mind capable of such an act. One would 
think the doctrine could have borne but faint 
resemblance to that preached some eight cen- 
turies before in the ancient land of promise, to | 
which the Puritan was so fond of comparing 
the new dominion he was now earnestly en- | 
gaged in wresting from the old inhabitents. 
Were one however to be guided in judgment | 
by the apologetic essays of the two Mathers in | 
relation to this war, we should without doubt | 
come to the very singular conclusion, that after | 
all it was not the white man who was intruding | 
upon the territory of the Indian and “ by the 
strong hand of might alone” expelling him from | 
the established abodes and ancient possessions | 
of his fathers. Not in the least. “By all) 
these things,” that is, by the successive massa- 
cres committed upon the Indians, “ it is evi- 
dent,” says Dr. Increase Mather, “that we 
may truly say of Philip and the Indians, who 
have sought to dispossess us of the land which 
the Lord our God hath given to us, as some- 
times Jephthah and the children of Israel said 
to the king of Ammon; ‘I have not sinned 
against thee, but thou dost me wrong to war 
against me ; the Lord, the judge, be judge this | 
day between the children of Israel and the 
children of Ammon.’ And as iehanten! 
said, when the heathen in those days combined | 
to destroy the Lord’s people, ‘ and now behold | 
the children of Ammon, and Moab, and Mount | 
Seir, whom thou wouldst not let Israel invade, 
when they came out of the land of Egypt, but 





behold how they rewarded us, to come and 
cast us out of thy possession, which thou hast 
given us to inherit. O, our God, wilt thou not 
judge them?’ ~ Even so Philip, who, in the 
hands of the English in former years, and dis- 
armed by them, they could easily, but would 
not, destroy him and his men. The governors | 
of the colony have been as caréful to prevent 


they turned from thein and destroyed them i 


were abusing them. 


(To be continued.) 


——- 


Ferocious Attack by a Panther.—W. W. 
Rice, of this parish, has given an account of a 


plantation of his father, John Rice, Bayou Sara, 
on the night of the 4th instant. At about pine 


|o’clock, a negro man Isaac, a valuable mecha- 


nic, was standing near a cabin in the negro 


within a few paces of him. It was a moonlight 
night, and he could see the panther crouched 
ready to spring upon him. He immediately 


commenced a retreat towards where a number | 


of negroes were collected, with his eyes on the 
animal, ‘The latter, however, not at all daunt- 
ed, pursued him. After backing a few paces, 
the negro turned to run, when the panther 
sprang upon him from a distance of about ten 
feet, seizing his left arm near the shoulder, in 
his mouth, striking his claws into the negro’s 
back. ‘The negro was thrown down, but im- 
mediately rose partially, still in the grasp of 
the panther, and called loudly for assistance, 
His cries gathered the negroes and dogs, but 
the panther held on some time, even after the 
dogs had seized him, Through the aid of the 
dogs, on whom the panther turned, the negro 
freed himself from the uncomfortable embrace, 
but the ferocious animal renewed the attack, 
springing upon and seizing him by the left 
shoulder. By this time, several collected with 
clubs and axes and the man Isaac made his 
escape, with his arm and shoulder, however, 
dreadfully lacerated, and his back severely 
scratched, while the panther made for the bayou 
pursued by the dogs. In the meantime, a gun 
was procured and the animal was shot, while 


engaged in a furious fight with the dogs. He 


measured eight feet from the nose to the tip of 


his tail, and weighed from one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
The animal is the cougar or Puma ( felis coco- 
lar) commonly called in this country the Pan- 
ther, and is the largest and most formidable of 
the Cat kind in North America.—Attakapas, 
(La.) Banner, June 6. 





Salt Mines of Cardona. 


The small but interesting town of Cardona 
is scarcely known, either to geographers, or 
even to the Spanish government, but it will re- 
pay the visit of the traveller who, in proceed- 
ing from France to Barcelona, takes the route 


\of Seu Urgel instead of the one by Perpignan, 


and afier passing a fine forest of oak and hazel- 
nut will find this picturesque mountain-town 


injuries to him as unto any others; yea they |!ying between Solsona and Manresa. The 
kept his land not from him, but for him, who | mines are situated about three miles to the east 


otherwise would have sold himself out of all ; 
and the gospel was freely offered to him and to 
his subjects, but they despised it: And now, 
behold how they reward us! Will not our 


God judge them? Yea he hath and will do 
so.” 


Providence sometimes permits strong delu- 


of the town, and resemble a large stone-quarry 
about twelve miles in circumference. I de- 
scended by a flight of five or six broad steps 
cut in the rock on the north side. It is most 
truly an ocean of salt, for there is not the 
smallest particle either of mould or gravel. 
The Cardonero, a mountain-stream not more 


|and the country-people along its whole extent 
{till its junction with the Llobregat, where it 
| loses its saline qualities, use the water for culi- 
|nary purposes in lieu of salt, Fine flocks of 
| sheep feed on its banks. 

On the left hand of the entrance into the 
mine is a wooden building used as a residence 
for the inspector, and one of the persons of his 
office had the kindness to accompany me in 
| my visit to these interesting natural curiosities. 
| He pointed out to mea sort of large cistern 
| which had been excavated as far back as the 
| reign of Charles III., for the purpose of ascer- 
bewee . the depth of the mine; but when the 
shaft had been dug to the depth of about 150 
feet a stop was put to the work, which was 
considered useless from their having found no- 
thing but salt. Since that time the size of the 
cistern has become considerably reduced, ow- 
ing to the quantity of rain-water, and it is at 
present not abeve a few fathoms in depth. 
The salt, which lies exposed, consists of an 
enormous mass of rock of dazzling whiteness, 
and the blocks blasted in the mine are about 
the size of large building stones. When the 
sun throws its rays upon this mine, which is 
enclosed on three sides by mountains, the 
reflected light is as strong as that of the sun 
itself. 

Numerous other beds of salt are found in 
these lofty mountains, and my guide assured 
me that the treasures contained in them greatly 
exceeded those which lie exposed in the plain ; 
but as they are overgrown with forests of pine, 
cork, and carob-trees, the salt does not lie so 
near the surface; no attempt, however, has 
ever been made to work them, nor indeed 
would it be required, as the mine of Cardona 
alone could supply for centuries the wants of 
the whole of Europe without any apparent di- 
minution of its resources. The salt contained 
| in the mountains is not, however, white, being 
found of all colours, rose, scarlet, blue, green, 
violet, yellow, and brown of various shades, 
some veined like marble, and others again 
shining with a silvery lustre. On being pound- 
ed every vestige of colour disappears, and it 
becomes as white as that found in the mine. 
Attempts have been made to preserve speci- 
mens, but in a few years they fade and crum- 
ble to pieces. ‘Those which have been con- 
stantly exposed to the weather possess greater 
permanence. 

About two hundred men are employed in the 
mine | visited, and they generally select those 
parts which are shaded by the surrounding 
mountains. Their labour consists in blasting 
the enormous masses of rock-salt, piling them 
up in exposed pyramidical magyzines in the 
mine, rehewing those which have stuck from 
the action of rain water, and loading the mules 
which are to convey the salt to the neighbour- 
ing towns and the ports of Barcelona and Tar- 
ragona, whence it is exported to England and 
the northern states of Europe. A single hand- 
ful of Cardona salt has twice the virtue of that 
obtained from the sea at Iviza and Cadiz, and 
yet, strange to say, the natives of Estremadura, 
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Leon, Galicia, Asturias, Biscay, Navarre: and | re receives eonually an aroba (26 Ibs. ) of salt, | offer ? ” “The captain, humbly ‘approaching the 
Old Castile get their supply of salt from Portu-| gratis, and plumes itself upon paying fewer|old man, said—* Sir, | did not know you, 
gal, nay, ever from the English vessels, which | taxes than any other town in Catalonia. | Please excuse sir,—sir—lI sir” the old 
bring it from our northern counties. If it be! I conclude this account with the reply made man was too busy examining the lumber to 
asked why half Spain does not avail itself of | by the officer who conducted me over the mines, notice the stuttering apology and merely heard 
its exhaustless treasures, the answer given is,| upon my asking him why no road had yet been enough to know for what it was intended. 
that the Cardona salt, though of superior qua-| made across the mountains. ‘To make new | “ Give me the surveyor’s certificate,” said he. 
lity, comes dearer on the whole. Whence! roads, sir,” said he, “is contrary to the policy It was given to him. “ Your bill, sir.” It 
does this arise, seeing that the supply is so of the Spanish government. W hile Sicily was | was also given. “ This is correct, and there’s 
abundant? From no other cause but that! under its sway, the magnificent cause-ways|a check for the amount.” “ Sir,” interposed 
there is no road to Cardona; and yet this. built by the Romans were destroyed, and the the captain, feeling very anxious to atone for 
pretty little town is but twenty leagues from! granary of antient Rome converted into the his error-— Young man,” interrupted the pur- 
the much frequented harbour of Barcelona. abode of penury and want; for the corn-mer-| chaser, and he emphasized ‘ young’ with a pe- 
The only access to Cardona is by a footway , chants there possess even now royal privileges, |culiar tone of voice—“ all is settled, if you 
across the mountains, so narrow as scarcely to| by which they buy up the corn at the lowest will allow me ove word of advice—never again 
admit of two laden mules passing each other, prices, and there being no roads, the farmer is judge a man by his coat. Farewell !” 

and in fact attended with so many delays and | unable to convey his produce to the market to) ‘T'he check was duly paid, and had the cap- 
difficulties that the journey takes six days, at | get a better price. Had we the means of car- tain but observed the circumstance, he might 
the end of which the mules are so exhausted as | rying our inexhaustible natural treasures in| have seen that the name of the giver of the 
to require several days’ rest. Along the w hole | large quantities and by a quick conveyance to| check, and that of the President upon the bills 
coast of the Mediterranean the inhabitants are| our seaports, the consequence would be that the | received for it belonged to the same person. 
strictly prohibited from carrying even a pint of | merchants of Europe would flock to us; but! The above anecdote is strictly true, and 
sea-water into their houses ; indeed, so strict is} our government, with all its appearance of carries a good moral with it.—Boston Trans- 
this law, that when a physieian orders a sea-| tolerance and desire for improvement, wishes | cript. 
bath it is necessary to obtain a permit from the} for no such visits, which would but open the | 
police, and some of its functionaries are ectu- | minds of the people to the necessity that exists | The Samphire—The Crithmum Mariti- 
ally sent into the house to ascertain that, even| for the innumerable reforms of which the coun- | mum, or Samphire as it is called (a corruption 
after having been used, it is all thrown away.| try stands in need.”—Penny Magazine. \Pae likely of the French name Herbe de St. 
All this is merely to prevent any one from sup- Pierre,) is much valued on account of the ex- 
plying himself with his own salt. And yet} Judge no Man by his Dress.—A few years | ‘cellent pickle it makes, This is of a fleshy 
the government is so regardless of its own re-| ago there lived in Nantucket, a most excellent | substance, with small flowers, and its stems 























sources, which are ready prepared to its hand, 
that it has never even taken a single step to- 
wards making a road from Cardona to Barce- 
lona, where the people consume more of the 
dirty sea-salt from Iviza than of the pure rock- 
salt from Cardona, which is so closely adjacent | 
to them. 

These mines are not the property of the 


old gentleman, who, by manly prudence and! are branched and jointed. It is common on 
other proper attributes of character had amass-|some parts of the English coast, but never 
ed much wealth. No man was more respect- | | grows so near to the sea as to be washed over 
ed by all who knew him, but he had one ec-/by the waves. An anecdote related by 
centricity—an utter carelessness about his ‘Burnet respecting the Samphire proves how 
dress. His clothes were always of the most! important is the acquisition of every species of 
|common kind, though clean, and a stranger | knowledge, and how valuable may one day 
would never have supposed him to be worth a prove the information we have acquired. A 


crown, but belong to the Duke of Medina Celi,| dollar. One day, there arrived at Nantucket, | ship having been wrecked, in the year 1821 in 


who pays a heavy tax for them into the royal a lumber packet laden with boards, the master the English Channel, off Beechy Head, four 
treasury: ‘The town, however, belongs to the| | (or skipper) being a young man, making his | only of her crew escaped from finding a grave 
crown, as well as the numerous salt- mines | first trip as captain, ‘and ‘feeling not a little|in its waters. Thrown upon the cliffs by the 
around it, which have never been worked, in! | proud of his new distinction. The vessel had} violence of the waves, in the midst of a dark 
common with the fort, which is built upon aj arrived at the wharf and the master was walk- | and tempestuous night, the shipwrecked men 
mountain westward of the town. It would be| ing fore and aft over the lumber, ready fora cus-|clung for safety to one of those eminences 
difficult to say why this fort was erected, or tomer, when the poorly dressed old man above | forming the promontory, and in a state of 
why it has not long since been allowed to fall} mentioned, approached and asked the price of | agonising suspense, with which we who calm- 
to decay ; for the only water found in the place) boards. ‘ Don’t retail, sir,” was the reply.|ly read the narrative, can but faintly sympa- 
is brackish, and unfit for drinking ; and the fort | “ [ only sell by wholesale.” “ Well, what is i thise, they waited there for the morning’s 
is moreover commanded by two mountains, | the price for your whole cargo?” “ $12 per! dawn. At every instant, however, the waters 
and cannot hold above three hundred men.| thousand feet”—(the price was named without | advanced threatening to overwhelm the little 
The garrison consists of a company of Catalo-| thought or care.) “ [ will take the whole,’ ’ said | spot, upon which the mariners had gathered ; 
nian militia, ill disciplined and badly clothed. | the old man, “unload them at once.” “ You | tillthey deemed themselves painfully certain that 
There is also great want of artillery, there be- | will, will you!” said the captain, “ you take | when the tide should have gained its height, 
inz only eight | iron cannons and two howitzers. | the whole—you poor, ragged, old fellow! [ll| their place of refuge would rescue them from 
“The towa contains a good square, a large| throw this billet of wood at your back if you| destruction no longer. The storm dashed the 
cathedral, five or six convents, and about 3000 | aint off at once! Yow, without a cent in your | spray against the rocks ; their voices were lost 
inhabitants ; it has excellent wine, an abundance | pocket to think to impose upon me !” amid the roaring of the winds ; and, even had 
of game and fish, and large flocks of sheep and| The old man walked off without uttering a|the sailors of any vessel near been aware of 
goats. It produces fine fruit, such as citrons,| word,—the captain turning to a person ee situation, it could have availed them 
mulberries, and almonds; and sends large! came near at the moment, told him the story,| nothing, as they could not have reached the 
quantities of hazel-nuts and pines to Barcelona :| pointing to the old man, who turned and look-| cliffs. In the midst of a scene, such as would 
its vegetables are excellent, but the climate is| ed at them and then continued his way. have bowed down the energies of the feeble 
too rough for the olive, orange, or the finer} ‘* Do you know that old man!” asked the| mind, the distressed men endeavoured to devise 
fruits of the South. The inhabitants chiefly person to whom the captain now spoke. “ ome means of escape. No scheme could be 
maintain themselves by the sale of various lit-| sir.” “ Well, discharge your cargo. I rath-!| suggested but that of casting themselves upon 
tle articles cut out of rock-salt, such as rosa-| er guess he can pay forit.” The captain soon | the ocean, hoping that by its fury they might 
ries, images, and animals. Provisions are un-| felt his error, and in due time the lumber was|be thrown upon the shore where they could 
commonly cheap, but, with all the resources| landed at the wharf. The next morning the/retreat beyond the reach of the waves; or 
which nature has scattered around them, there| old man was there again. “ So, young man,” willing to perish by a sudden death rather 
are but few who are affluent. Every house| he said mildly—* you concluded to accept my | than to watch in suspense its slow approach. 
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At this dreadful crisis, one of then men, uashle 
to stand against the storm, clung to a weed on 
a rock, which in one moment, a flash of light- 


ning enabled him to discover was a sprig of 


Samphire. Happily, the seaman knew that 
Samphire never fixes its root upon land which 
the ocean rolls over, and, re-assured by this 
encouraging circumstance, they determined to 
wait till day upon the cliff, when they were at 
length released from their distressing position 


by some people who saw them from the neigh- | 


bourhood.— ‘The Field, the Garden, and the 
Woodland. 


————— 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 
DEATH OF AN AGED CHRISTIAN. 


Here was one 
Whose summoned breath went forth as peacefully 
As folds the spent rose when the day is done. 
Still lite to her was dear; for with strong root 
That charity whose fruit is happiness 
Did grow and blossom in her ; and the light 
Of her own cheerful spirit flowing out, 
‘Tinged earth’s brief rain-drops with the bow of heaven. 
Time had respected her, had spared her brow 
Its beauty, and her heart the unchill’d warmth 
Of those affections, geutle and sublime, 
Which make the fire-side holy, Hand in hand 
With those her care had nurtured, and who joy’d 
To pay their debt of gratitade, she pass’d, 
Benign and graceful, down the vale of age, 
Wrapped up in tender love. Without a sigh, 
A change of feature, or a shaded smile, 
She gave her hand to the stern messenger, 
And, as a glad child seeks its father’s house, 
Went home. She in her Saviour’s ranks had done 
A veteran’s service, and, with Polycarp, 
Might say to Death, “For more than fourscore years 
He was my Lord—shall I deny him now ?” 
No! no! Thou couldst not turn away from him 
Who was thy hope from youth, and on whose arm 
ry feebleness of hoary hairs was stayed, 

Before his Father and the angel host 
‘He will adjudge thee faithful. So, farewell, 
‘Blessed, and fuil of days. No more thy prayer 
Up thro’ the solitude of night shall rise 
To bless thy children’s children—nor thy soul 
Yearn for re-union with those kindred ones 
Who went to rest before thee. Twas not meet 
That thou shouldst longer tarry from that bliss 
Which God reserveth for the pure in heart. 
L. H.S 


—_—_—_ 
Por ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Horrors of Southern Slavery. 


We often hear of the kindness of the slave-| 
holders in the United States, the love which | 
their slaves have for them, and of their unwil- 
lingness to leave their masters. But we have 
very little confidence in such statements. _Pro- 
claim them freemen, and there would not be 


{hundreds of thousands of men, women and drowned. The body has not yet been reco- 
children, who had been unjustly withheld from) vered,” 

the enjoyment of their inalienable righte.| In the above instance the poor hopeless, 
Light has come into the world, and has shown friendless man, took his own life rather than 
the cruelty and the abominations of human sla-| submit to the lash of a ferocious tyrant, whose 


very. But for want of regarding the convic- unmercilul nature he had proved before; but in 


tions which that light would strike and does 
strike into the soul, and fearing it would show 
them that their beloved Justs, the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life, 


the following, the exasperated woman murdered 
her master. He may not have been as severe 
as many others, and her conduct may have 
been very improper; but do not such dreadful 


which the possession and arbitrary control of deeds, which are of frequent occurrence, prove 
men and women minister to, must all be aban- | the danger and the wrong of placing one human 
| doned, they cherish darkness rather than light, | being under the despotic control of another ! 
because their deeds are evil. But it would be|Surely it kindles the beastly and most diaboli- 
well for them to remember, that although in the cal passions, according to the different tempera- 
| days of ignorance God in his great mercy |ments of the parties, and the various circum. 
_ winked at many things which were abhorrent to | stances in which they may be placed. 
bis immaculate purity, yet now he iscommand-| Murder in Kentucky.—The Louisville Cou- 
‘ing all men to believe in his well beloved Son,|rier of the 3lst ult., says:—* We have been 
| and to obey his gospel, which requires us “ to furnished by our friend, Huston, of the packet 
do unto others all things whatsoever we would | James Bitcher, with the particulars of a murder 
‘they should do unto us,”—and no haughty, of a master by his female slave, near Branden- 
lordly and imperious slaveholder would be wil-| burgh, on Tuesday morning last, It appears 
ling to bend his neck to the yoke, and be driven | that Mr. Wm. Hamilton, a respectable citizen, 
| about at the will of another. ‘had corrected the servant for insolence to his 
| This is a primary principle in the gospel of mother, and subsequently had sent her to his 
| Christ which was clearly pointed to by one of| farm about two miles from Bradenburgh. She 
|the Lord’s ancient prophets, when he said,| vowed revenge, and on his first visit to the farm, 
|** What doth the Lord thy God require of thee,| watched the opportunity, and plunged a butcher 
| but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly | koife into his side. He survived the wound 


/with thy God.” With what consistency can| 
/any man pretend to justice and mercy, when | 


he is constantly robbing his fellow man of the | 


| right to dispose of himself and the fruits of his 
‘labour as he pleases. 
beneficent Being created the man of light col- 
our, and the man of darker colour. He made 
of one blood all the nations to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and appointed the bounds of 
their habitations, He did not commission one 
class to obliterate the rights of the other—to 


to maim and to injure as they please,—and the 


as well as his trembling slave, when each will 
receive his reward from an omniscient Judge, 
|who cannot be deceived, nor his power re- 
sisted. 

| Has not slavery the effect to harden the 
heart, and entirely to close it against the appeals 
of suffering humanity? Do not slaveholders 
and their ‘agents torture their negroes, even 
worse than ‘they would a valuable horse by 
cruel scourging? The following case we sup- 
pose to be a slave who was hired by his owner | 
to the highest bidder, as they rent out annually | 


The same Almighty and | 


doom and to devote them as their lawful prey—| 


day of judgment will overtake the slaveholder | 


ibut a short time. The woman was immediate- 
ly arrested, and placed in prison.” 

This infatuated woman will probably be exe- 
‘cuted for killing her master,—two lives de- 
stroyed in consequence of the infliction of pun- 
\ishment upon an adult female for some act 
|deemed insolence towards another. How long 
will this dreadful evil be tolerated in our coun- 
,try among a people who have the greatest 
‘opportunities of partaking of the benefits of 
light and knowledge, and who make professions 
of the justest views of the rights and liberties 
|of man, and pride themselves in carrying into 
effect those views beyond any other nation? 
Did the religion of the blessed Saviour of men, 
who was meek and low of heart, gain the entire 
ascendancy, it would totally extirpate slavery. 
It could not be long tolerated by those in whom 
his kingdom was come, Love to God and love 
to man, the invariable effects of the presence of 
the Spirit, and the religion of the Lord Jesus, 
' would lead them to break every yoke, and set 
ithe oppressed free. ‘They would see in the 
light of the Lord that they could not with a 
clear conscience in the sight of God, hold their 
brother or their sister in unconditional bondage 


| 





we apprehend, one in a thousand, unless crip- | any other property and subsist on the income|—that he and she had the same right to liberty, 


pled by aye or cruel usage so that they could 
not leave the premises, who would not immedi- | 





from it. 


A letter dated Richmond, Va., July 25, says : | 


and to serve the Lord in his own way as they 
have; and like Pharaoh acted finally towards 


ately take that control of their persons, which |“ An unpleasant occurrence took place in this|the Israelites, they would hasten them out of 


the Creator gave them as their natural 
right. Cases have occurred of persons de- 
stroying themselves after tasting for a short 
period the sweets of natural liberty, rather 
than submit to be dragged back into the 
regions of iron-hearted slavery. Many slave- 
holders are men of information. They are not 
ignorant of the iniquities of the barbarous sys- 
tem. They know the great efforts made for 
liberating the descendants of Atrica, and which 
have resulted in restoring to the free exercise 
of body and mind as they judge proper, 


city yesterday. 
hired negroes in his employment, was proceed- 

ing for some slight offence to punish one of 
them by whipping, when the poor wretch, 

knowing his master’s unmerciful nature, im. 
plored that he might be Awng at once instead 
of whipped. This, of course would not answer, 
and on tying the negroe’s hands behind him in 
the usual manner, the employer went into an- 
other room to procure his cowhide, when the 
negro, taking advantage of his absence, rushed 
from the room, jumped into the river and was 





A man who has a number of| bondage. 





Wrinkles.—“ Young women, would you 
have wrinkles on your face?” “ Not for 
the world,” you reply. Then cease fretting, 
and murmuring, and repining. Rise at early 
dawn, take the broom, sweep the floor, make 
the-beds, and get breakfast yourselves. Such 
employment, with cheerful hearts, will keep 
you from growing prematurely old, and having 
your faces lined with wrinkles and scowls.— 
Late Paper. 
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For ** The Friend.” 
RUTH ANNA LINDLEY, 


(Concluded from page 367.) 


Soon after my return from the city, in the| 


fall, William Savery visited Pottstown meeting 
and | happened to be there. He appeared 
largely in testimony, and spoke so exactly to 


my state, and his doctrine carried with it such | 


an evidence, that | could no longer doubt the 
principle: and since that, | do not remember 
ever to have omitted an opportunity which 
was put in my power to attend Friends’ meet- 
ings. He also appeared in supplication; in 
one part of which, my mind was so struck 
with the belief that I should be called into the 
ministry, that it caused me to tremble from | 
head to foot. Alter meeting J invited him 
home with me; and he, having some recollec- 
tion of me [rom seeing me at Uwchlan some 
time before, accepted the invitation. He pre-| 


sented me with a little book, for which I was! 


very grateful: not for the value of the book, 
but because it was given as a token of regard, 
from one to whom | felt my spirit nearly unit- 
ed, ‘I'he next Fourth-day, he proposed being 
at the monthly meeting at Exeter; whither 
my dear mother and myself went and attended 
the meeting for worship; and a memorable 
season it was tome. As we returned home, 
it seemed as if the face of nature was changed ; 
and | saw a large field of labour opened, and 
that the work was not to be done in a day, or 
a month; but that it was a gradual progres- 
sive work, and must go on step by step. For 
I] had begun to conclude, after [| had altered 
my gay appearance, and given up all those 
vain amusements of which | was wont to par- 
take, and feeling a degree of peace therein,— 

that the work was completed, and [ had noth- 
ing more to do; so was in danger of taking up 
a false rest. But he who began the work did|j 
not leave me here, but caused a renewed visita- 
tion of his love to be extended through this 
dear instrument. On Fourth-day evening he 
came in late, and lodged, and in the morning 
before we parted, had a solemn opportunity 
with us; in which season he adddressed me 
by name, imparting much counsel and encour- 
agement, if faithfulness was kept to on my 
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which though a long and continued cross, || ease, there was a large field of labour opened 
was enabled to take up. for me, and in the prospect thereof, my knees 
1 remained steady in the attendance of meet-| were made to tremble. | felt a deep concern 
ings, for above a year and a half, before my | to be steady in the attendance of meetings for 
mind felt at liberty to make application to be| worship and discipline; and being distant- 
received as a member, but for twelve months/ly situated from them, | found considerable 
preceding, was constrained to use the plain difficulty, my father being frequently very 
| language. In the fall, before | made applica. | averse to my going, particularly when the 
|tion to be received among Friends, Job Scott, |weather was wet or cold; which proceeded 
being out upon a religious visit, lodged at our from motives of tenderness, but which, never- 
house. My father was from home, and my | theless, cost me no small degree of exercise ; 
mother and aunt, with a beloved friend from) not feeling easy to stay at home on these 
the city, and myself, made up the family at | accounts, when my health would admit of my 
that time: and truly it seemed as if the cano-| going. And as it gave him great uneasiness 
‘py of Divine love, was spread over us, and|and he frequently opposed me, | had often to 
| celestial showers i issuing from, the fountain of| experience seasons of conflict, sometimes for a 
| life, descended upon our habitation. I had for| week before a meeting for discipline occurred ; 
some time, been in a low spot, and longed for | ‘and my heart was poured forth in prayer to 
la drop of heavenly consolation: my dear | Almighty God, that if it was right, | might 
| mother also had her mind much unsettled, by| have strength to persevere ; and that way 
unprofitably conversing upon Swedenborg’s| might be opened for me, though | could see no 
opinions. There was likewise an elderly man| way. And, forever blessed and praised be his 
in the neighbourhood, who had written a piece, | holy name, he often caused the mountains to 
vainly endeavouring to account for things he| skip like rams, and the little hills like lambs, 
|ought not. ‘This man happened to be at our|to my humbling admiration. One time | par- 
little meeting, when dear Job, after sitting a} ticularly remember, being appointed to atiend 
short time in silence, got up with these words :|the Quarterly Meeting, | asked my father’s 
“ Who art thou, O man! or O woman! who/| consent to let me go; he looked sternly at me, 
would of thine own finite understanding, pre- and objected. 1 felt in a great strait, and 
sume to investigate the mysteries of the in- | pleaded much with him. He at last consent- 
scrutable God?” The words were solemn and/}ed; but told me, | need uot expect to go again 








awakening; and he was favoured to open| 
matters clearly. It proved, I trust, an hum- 
bling season to some who were present. And 
through infinite condescension, this dear friend, 
having a sitting in the family, was dipped into 
a sense of our state, and administered suitable 
counsel and encouragement. Also in a little 
private opportunity, with tears flowing mutual- 
ly from our eyes, he mentioned his sympathy 
with me, and his prospect respecting me ; tell- 
ing me | should have triais, and to remember | 
that it was told me I should have trials: which | 
assuredly have since fallen to my lot. 

About the middle of the ensuing winter, be- 
lieving the time nearly arrived for me to make | 
request to Friends to be received under their | 
care, | mentioned it, in a solid manner, to my 
parents, though in great fear, and having mine 
eyes turned to the Lord, with earnest breath. | 





for some months; for he did not approve of 
women riding about the country in that man- 
ner. As I had gained his consent for the 
present, | was willing to leave my cause to the 
Lord ; in the belief that if he required me to 
go, he would open the way for me; and after 
retiring to my chamber, and giving veut to 
many tears, my faith and confidence were re- 
newed in him who is the everlasting Rock of 
ages. This was the last time my dear father 
ever spoke so sharply to me upon such an oc- 
casion ; for, seeing my peace deeply concerned 
in the strict attendance of meetings, and my 
endeared mother often pleading with him, he 
gave up. 

May all those who labour under difficulties 
land discouragements i in attending meetings, be 
encouraged to keep their eye single unto the 
| Lord, with fervent breathings to him; then, 


part; telling me also, that the passage through | ings that I might be strengthened and assisted | assuredly he will open the ef for them, even 


this life was known, even by the most expe- 
rienced, to be a continual warfare. Which 
sealed truth, I have since been feelingly sensible 
of : but as it was the first time | ever had been 
so singularly spoken to, it affected me much. 

I had some time before this memorable visit 
from William Savery, been greatly exercised 
about my music. Having a particular fond- 
ness for it, and making considerable proficiency 
therein, I could not give it up until it was abso- 
lutely required ; but after this renewed visita- 
tion, it seemed like forbidden fruit, and I dare 
not touch it. However, not being thoroughly 
satisfied whether it would be required of me 
wholly to give it up, I wished to be rightly di- 
rected ; and one night, going to bed under the 
impression, [ dreamed [ was playing, and as | 
touched the strings they broke under my fin- 
gers. This dream, with the feeling that at- 
tended my mind, convinced me the time was 
fully come for me to part with this idol also: 


in this important step. My mother was much | 
affected, and shed tears; but my father thought 
it was time enough yet to make sucha sacri- 
fice; that | was young and had better wait 
till | was more fixed. I was enabled to tell | 
him, that I was willing to give up the world, | 
and all the enjoyments of it, for the purchase | 
ofa little peace; that I no longer took delight 
in those things that had formerly given me 
much pleasure. He, seeing my mind bent upon | 
it, gave his consent ; and the next meeting day | 
my mother went with me to Exeter. After | 
the meeting, she called two elderly Friends | 
aside, and “told them she felt like Hannah, 


when she made an offering of her son to the | more than nature could bear. 


though they may seem to be hedged in on 


every side, 


My exercises and deep baptisms, in the 
prospect of being called into the work of the 
| ministry, greatly. increased ; but Oh! my un- 
willingness to close in therewith, was more than 
words can express! My Divine Master saw 
meet to cause me to sufler long under a very 
| trying dispensation, which was that of my be- 
‘loved and tender mother being tried with lin- 
gering illness; and there seemed but little 
prospect of her recovery. The thought of 
parting with this dear parent, together with 
the inward exercises of my mind, was almost 


Oh! the nights 


Lord ; for she had come to make an offering | of anxiety, and days of deep distress, which I 





of me; also telling them of my concern. | 
They accordingly took it under care, and after|erased from my remembrance. 


passed through, at that time, will never be 
And in this 


divers visits from a solid committee of Friends, | season of deep affliction | was made willing to 


I was received, in the Fifth month, 1787. 


covenant, that if the Lord would spare my 


I then found that, far from sitting down at|}mother, | would give up to what He re- 
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quired of me, though it was harder than 
the parting with my natural life, And he 
graciously condescended to listen to my cry, 
and restored my endeared parent. 

Previous to this, | attended the opening of 
the monthly meeting at Robeson; there were 
also some Friends from the city attended it, | 
one in particular, in the course of his public 
testimony, was dipt into sympathy with me in 
the deep exercise which | was under, together 
with the prospect of some further trial and 
sore conflict which I should have to pass | 
through in order to fit and prepare me for the 
great and solemn-work whereunto my Master 
was about to call me; which testimony with 
the sensations that accompanied my mind, left | 
no more doubt of its being myself that was | 
alluded to, than if my name had been publicly 
mentioned. This circumstance, together with | 
that of many valuable Friends having feelingly | 
sympathised with me, and expressed their | 
prospect respecting me in a more private way, 
had a tendency to confirm me that the Lord 
did indeed require an entire surrender on my 
part, and that | must be willing to become a 
fool for Christ’s sake. 

After many probations, secret tears, and 
prayers to my Almighty Father for his help’ 
and gracious assistance, in this awful, solemn 
work, ata monthly meeting held at Exeter, | 
in the Twelfth month, 1789, and in the twen- 
ty-second year of my age, after a season of the 
most severe conflict I ever before experienced, 
wherein the day of solemn covenant was 
brought before the view of my mind, with this 
secret intelligence, that if I did not give up to 
what was required of me, my mother should | 
be taken from me,—I ventured upon my feet, 
and expressed a few words; in which | felt | 
great peace, and believe | had the tender sym. | 
pathy of most that were present. My esteem- 
ed friend, John Simpson, being there, in the | 
language of encouragement, caused my heart 
to be truly thankful. He came home with me, 
and very feelingly expressed his unity with | 
me ; and also a fearlest, through diffidence, I 
should not sufficiently exert my voice. Which | 
gentle hint was of use afterwards, though at 
that time and frequently since, I did not expect 
ever to be called upon again in the same line; | 
which peradventure may not be unusual to those 
young in experience. W. S. shortly after | 
went to Philadelphia, and a dear friend who | 


! 
; ever, 


| instruction 








My parents were in Philadelphia ; and, 
being alone, [ sat down on the sofa with the 
Bible in my hand, thinking to gain some 
and comfort from its sacred 


truths. [| had given up the idea of seeking 


‘the Friend, (who was a true father in Israel) 


or having any opportunity with him, as not 


|being worthy of it; but he, dining at my 


uncle’s not far distant, was after dinner walking 


|in the piazza, and looking toward our house, 


felt a draught in his mind to come over. He 
knew nothing of the family ; but, vielding to 
the impulse, he came; and passing through 


} 
| 
| 


love, desiring that we may all be united in the 
faith, the hope, and the fellowship of the 
Gospel. 

The unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace 
is precious. ‘This unity is in Christ: he is the 
ever-living head. He knoweth all the mem- 
bers of his body, under whatever denomination 
they may be found amongst men ; and as their 
whole trust is in Him, he careth for them, pre- 
serveth them, and leadeth them safely along. 
It is in the knowledge of Him as the one Lord 


‘ruling in the soul, that the. true brotherhood of 


the outward room, where there was a young | 
woman of the house, without asking any ques- | 


tions, he walked into the parlour where | was 
sitting in the situation above described, and 


| without any further salutation than shaking 


hands, took a seat by me. A considerable 
time elapsed in deep inward silence, after which 
he mentioned how unexpectedly he was led to 
;come over, without knowing the cause; but 
then feeling his mind clothed with sympathy 
for me, and believing it was for my sake, he 
imparted much counsel and advice, with a 
great deal of encouragement to me. Which 
singular favour did deeply humble my heart, 
and caused tears of gratitude, contrition, and 
tenderness to stream from my eyes. 

Having for my own satisfaction penned 


| these few hints of my varied conflicts and ex- 
ercises, and being sensible of the goodness of | foundation is our’s. 
the Lord to me, his poor unworthy creature, | tal knowledge of Christ that our early prede- 


his family is experienced. 

Beloved Friends, it is our concern at the 
present time, that the unity which is in Christ 
may more and more prevail throughout our 
religious Society, in whatever part of the earth 
its members are found, whether in smaller or 
larger companies. It is a precious truth to us 
in our fallen condition, ‘that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not impu- 
ting their trespasses unto them :” Christ, who 
knew no sin, who was a propitiatory offering for 
our sins and for the sins of all mankind, who 


‘enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 


world, and who is ever present with his people, 
as “their teacher to instruct them, their coun- 
sellor to direct them, their shepherd to feed 
them, their bishop to oversee them, and their 
prophet to open divine mysteries to them,”* 
was the foundation of our forefathers ; and this 
It was to this experimen- 


—it is in my heart to say, May it please thee, |cessors were engaged to gather all men, that 
Oh, most gracious, merciful Father, to bow| they might really know their bodies to be pre- 
down thine ear and hear the humble petition of | pared, sanctified, and made fit temples for him 


thy handmaid. Oh! be pleased to lay, with in- to dwell in. 
‘creasing weight, thine Almighty hand upon|into one body; and, rooted and grounded in 


By one Spirit they were baptized 


me. Let it not spare, neither let thine eye love, they were, through the help of their Lord, 


pity, until thou hast thoroughly tried me, prov- | 
ed me, and known my works. Be pleased to 
bring me more immediately under thy refining 
operation, and enable me to bear with true resig- 


| nation every turning of thy holy hand ; that so 


I may be purged and purified, fitted and quali- | 
fied, rightly to engage in the awful and 
solemn work whereunto thou hast called me. 


Or if, most gracious Lord, thou art pleased to| nual watchfulness unto prayer, 
cut short thy work, Oh! let it be in right- | 


eousness ; and grant me admittance into thine 


/ever blessed kingdom of light, life, and peace ; 


there to join in the holy anthems of glory, 


glory, hallelujahs, and praise, to the “Lord and apostles. 


‘united one to another in upholding an open and 
decided testimony to the Gospel in its primitive 
purity. 

But we have, we trust we may say, a godly 
jealousy, that, although continuing to profess 
our ancient doctrine, we are not practically in- 
fluenced by it as we ought to be. True faith 
in Christ leads into lowliness and into a conti- 
And we be- 
lieve, that in this condition, we shall! feel the 
accordance of those testimonies which distin- 
guish us as a people, with the mind of Christ, 


land with the declarations of his evangelists 


As each member of the church 


was nearly interested about me, inquired of | God and the Lamb; who art worthy forever, | is thus brought under the divine power, he will 


him how I was. He mentioned that | had ap- | 
peared publicly in a few words, which seemed | 


to him like a swelling fully ripe ; which, when 


it was opened, became easy. But alas! it was | 
not only to be opened, but probed and fully, | 
searched, before the heavenly ointment or | 
balm of Gilead could be availingly applied. 
One circumstance I omitted in the early | 
part of this narrative, which now occurs to my | | 
mind, 
about twelve months before | became plain,— 


Amen and amen! 
Rurm ANNA Rvutrer. 


saith my soul. 





THE EPISTLE 


From the Yearly Meeting, held in London, 
by adjournments from the 20th of the Fifth | 


month to the 30th of the same, inclusive, | 


1846. 


in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


| 


! 


be engaged “to serve the Lord and his people, 
according to the measure of grace and faith 
bestowed upon him, They who have but one 
talent will not hide it in the earth, neither will 
they meddle with things too high for them ; 
and they who have been entrusted with larger 
| gifts, will use them, not as lords over God’s 
heritage, but as the servants of Christ, labour- 
ing abundantly for the edification of the body 


A friend visiting Pottstown meeting, | To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, | jn toe: 


Dear Friends, may we be kept in the fear of 





and I, being ina very low and discouraged state,| | Dear Friends, Through the goodness of the 
went to meeting, greatly desiring he might be | Lord, we have again been permitted to come 
made an instrument of comfort to me. He! together. He has been pleased to grant us 
spoke a considerable time, but did not touch renewed evidence of his fatherly care, whereby 
upon anything relative to my condition ; and||our hearts have been made contrite before 
returned home, under many doubts and fears|Him. Under the sense of this, his unmerited 
lest my heavenly Father had cast me off for-| kindness, we offer you the salutation of our 


the Lord, out of the spirit of contention and of 
judging; but let every one of us judge this, 
that we put not a stumbling block or an occa- 
sion to fall in a brother’s way. And whilst it 
is at all times the duty of the members of the 


* Journal of George Fox, 8vo. ed., vol. i. p. 163. 
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church, faithfully to maintain the truth, and {minds are not under the regulating influence of | 
whilst some of them may rightly feel themselves | the truth; lest thereby a worldly standard 
called upon openly to oppose error, we believe should be substituted for that true tenderness of o 
that there is hardly anything more inimical to conscience, which would not only preserve from 
the growth of vital religion, ‘than indulgence in injustice in dealing, but would lead us in all 
the spirit of religious controversy. Satan tri- | things, to do unto others as we would that they 
umphs when he can make the name of Jesus a | should do unto us. 
word of strife and debate among the professed! Nor is the leavening influence to which we | 
followers of their Lord. If he, our soul’s ene-| have alluded, confined to oc cupations which 
my, can but introduce men into his spirit, he! are entered upon with a view to gain or per- 
cares little how true may be their words. Let/sonal advantage. It is not less insinuating or 
us, therefore, each of us mind our own calling | injurious in its effects on those who engage in 
by keeping our eye single to the Lord; and) afiairs of a public, and especially of a political 
then shall we know that “ the fruit of the Spi-| nature. We would affectionately recommend 
rit” will, in the sight of others, be “ in all good- | our dear friends to beware of entering into the 
ness, righteousness and truth,” and to ourselves, | spirit of party politics, and when they may 
joy and peace, whic it right to exercise any political {franchise 
If the minds of all our dear friends were| which they may possess, to be on their guard 
sufficiently alive to the duty which we owe to ‘that it be done in a temper and manner ‘befit- 
God, we should not continue to hear, as we do, | ting the consistent Christian. 
of exceptions to the attendance of our meetings | We have been at this time introduced into | 
appointed to be held in the course of the week, | /much concern with reference to the well-known 
for the worship of God. We desire at this| testimony of our Religious Society against the 
time, to encourage those more especially who attendance of places “of diversion. Earnest 
are much exposed to the spirit of the world, to _ have been our desires, that Friends every where, | 
be uniform in their endeavours to leave its | and particularly those in younger life, may se- 
many cares, and not only occasionally, but) riously reflect on the injury, and in many 
regularly to attend these meetings. We believe | instances, the moral ruin which pursuits of this 
that those, who, under a weight of outward | description bring with them. And it is our 
engagements, have pressed through them to | conviction, that in proportion as the mind is| 
meet with their friends, have often been reward. | renewed by Divine grace, all these vain amuse- 
ed for so doing by a renewal of spiritu: al | | ments will be felt to be inconsistent with the 
strength. At the same time we affectionately | restraints of the Gospel, and incompatible with 


desire that there may be a care to avoid, in| 
coming to meeting, that hurry by which the! 
mind is in danger of being disqualified for the 
performance of true worship, and for partaking 
of that meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life, which is often mercifully granted, on such 
occasions, to the wailing soul. 


We would in | the health of the soul. 


| that quietness and peace of mind which are the 
| portion of the watchful Christian. Our atten- 
tion has also been turned to the increased ex- | 
posure of our young Friends to the temptations 
of music ; which, we believe to be, both in its 
acquisition and in its practice, unfavourable to | 
Serious is the waste of 














to a deep concern for the enormities of the traf- 
o in the persons of men, whether on the coast 

Africa or elsewhere. 

a we lust met, much solicitade has been 
felt with reference to the threatened hostilities 
between this country and the United States of 
America. We cherish the fervent hope that 
so dreadful a calamity will, through the over- 
ruling mercy of the Almighty, be averted. Our 
testimony against all wars aad fightings is truly 
a Christian ‘testimony. We rejoic e in the be- 
lief, that a correct appreciation of the peaceable 
principles of the Gospel of Christ is spreading 
in our own and in other lands. We hail, as a 
symptom of this enlightened view, many in- 
stances of later years, in which disputes be- 
tween nations have been settled by arbitration, 
and not by a recourse to the anti-christian 
practice of war. May a sense of the wisdom 
and true policy of arbitration increase, until it 
shall become the ultimate rule for the determi- 
nation of such differences. And O! that all 
nations that take upon them the name of Christ, 


|may be brought, by the light of his Spirit, to 


see that in having recourse to arms to settle 
disputes, and in gratifying the lust of conquest 
and power, they give occasion for his holy 
name to be blasphe med by Mahometans and 
Pagans. 

And now, dear Brethren and Sisters every- 
where, we desire with reverence of soul, and 
with thanklulness to our Heavenly Father, to 
acknowledge that he has heard our prayer, 
and not turned away his mercy from us. His 
love has been shed abroad amongst us from 
one time to another, in which love we have en- 
joyed some sense of the blessed fellowship of 
the Spirit. May every one of us henceforward 
live unto Christ, and walk in love, as he also 
| hath loved us, aad hath given himself for us, 


much love apply this watchword also to the | time to those who give themselves up to it: and | an offeri ring, anda sacrifice to God for a sweet 
attendance of our Quarterly and Monthly | what account can they render of those precious | smelling savour. 


Meetings for discipline. They are a provision 
which we believe has been remarkably blessed | 
in our religious Society ; but the benefit may 
be greatly lessened when the mind is not de- 
tached from worldly cares, and when the facul- 
ties are not oflered to the service of the Lord, 
in the fulfilment of the duties which these meet- 
ings bring with them. 


An earthly mind shows itself in various 


forms. At this day it is especially obvious in 
many of the lawful pursuits of trade and com- 
merce, but it is by no means excluded from 
those of agriculture. The enemy of man’s 
peace knows how to suit his baits to the various 
circumstances of human life. Markets and| 
fairs may be lawfully frequented for the pur- 
chase and sale of produce, but they have their 
peculiar snares : and he who is seeking to live 
as a consistent Christian will, in attending them, 
endeavour, as far as practicable, to avoid all 
those places of resort, and that association, 
which endanger the maintenance of either pure- 
ness, temperance, or integrity. And with re- 
gard to other modes of acquiring a livelihood, 
we feel concerned, amid the multiplied variety 
of these pursuits in the present day, to caution 
our dear Friends, how they enter into engage- 
ments which may subject them, by close and 
frequent intercourse, to the influence and exam. 
ple of individuals or bodies of men, whose 


| hours, which might otherwise have been devo- | 


ted to the glory of God and the good of their} 
neighbour. It does not, however, merely ins | 
volve the absorption of time ; it not unfrequent- | 
ly leads into unprofitable, and even pernicious | 
association, and, in some instances, to a gene- | 
ral indulgence in the vain amusements of the 
world. 

We have, in usual course, received accounts 
of the eufferings of our members in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland in support of our testimony 
against all ecclesiastical claims, and to the 
freedom of Gospel ministry. The amount thus | 
reported, including the costs and charges of 
distraint, is about nine thousand, three hundred 
pounds. 

Epistles have been received and read in this | 
meeting from our dear friends in Ireland, and 
from those of the several Yearly Meetings of | 
Friends in North America, and we afresh feel | 
the comfort and the value of this epistolary 
intercourse. 

We continue to deplore the wide-spread evils | 
of the Slave-trade and of Slavery. They have! 
for many years deeply interested the feelings | 
of our Religious Society ; and we hear, with | 
sorrow of heart, that they still prevail toa most | 
affecting extent. We, therefore, again press it | 





upon our beloved friends every where, to yield 


their minds to sympathy with the enslaved, and | 


Signed, i in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
Georce Sracey, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 
ie caitaiie 

Terrible Steamboat Collision on the St. 
Lawrence—Loss of Life !—A letter to the 
New York Tribune, dated Lake Champlain, 
July 3lst, says: “ Last Wednesday evening, 
July 29th, we left Que ‘bee at 7 o'clock, i in the 
| Steamboat Quebec, f or Montreal, At 12 o’clock 
‘at night, as we were approaching the wharf at 
Three Rivers, the Rowland Hill, a steamer 
coming down from Montreal, and racing most 


| furiously with another boat, was brought into 


collision with the Quebec. | was aroused from 


}a sound sleep in my state-room, by the crash 
lof the two boats, and, looking out of the win- 
|\dow, saw the Rowland Hill with her wheel- 


house and wheel entirely carricd away, lying 
nearly upon her side, and drifting on the cur- 
rent by us. The violence of the collision may 
be inferred from the fact that a solid iron shaft, 
eighteen inches in diameter, was broken off, 
land the fragment of the shaft, with the wheel 
attached, was left upon the bows of our boat. 
The water was covered with fragments of the 
wreck, and here and there could be seen strug- 
gling in the stream, the heads and arms of 
those, who, by the ‘chook. had been thrown 
from the boat, or in their terror had leaped 
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n,n, 


overboard. 

outcries in French and English ; and most ap-| only were rescued by the boats from the water. 
. : . | = . 

palling shrieks were uttered by those in the | Most of the baggage was saved, though several 


> a . | . . . 1 . . 
water and those who were striving to extricate | lost every thing, escaping only with their night | 


themselves from the sinking boat. ‘The wreck | dress.” 

drifted rapidly away upon the broad current ot | 

the St. Lawrence, and was soon so lost in the | 7 
gloom of night, that nothing could be seen but | 
the lights which were suspended around it. | eta 
‘There was not a breath of air moviag—the | EIGHTH MONTH 15, 1846. 
stillness of midnight was around us; except as 


Se pee 
we heard from the distant boat, and from those | B : 
perishing in the waves, such shrieks, as having | “ Nantucket Sufferers.—The collections in 


been once heard can never be forgotten. ‘I'he New York for the relief of the sufferers by the 














The air was filled with confused | drowned, but it is not known how many. Five jing whither to go, fled to one of the wharves 


for safety. In a brief period, every building 
near the head of the wharf was on fire. ‘The 
burning oil poured into the docks, and they 
were nearly hemmed in by flames; the wharf 
was supported by wooden spiles, and in mo- 


anata _- |mentary danger.—In this frightful situation, 
THE FRIEND. | they remained more than an hour, but were 


| finally discovered by a boat from the Cutter, 

and released from their distressing position. 
“The fire among the ruins, on the second 

night, lit up the sky, throwing a wild glare 


| over the remainder of the town,” 


— 


captain of the Quebec, apprehensive that we | great fire at Nantucket, amount to about $800, | MATHEMATICAL AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


might have received some fatal injury, and | and will be increased, probably to $9000 or 


might be in a sinking condition, considered it | $10,000. When the great fire occurred at} 


necessary to examine his own boat before he| Fall River, Mass., the people of Nantucket sent 
proceeded to the assistance of the other. At/them relief to the very liberal amount of $5000, 
length, however, we arrived at her side, while | On the present occasion the Fall River people, 
boais were put off from the steamer, and one or | although their own calamity is so recent, for- 
two had arrived from the shore, to search for warded to Nantucket $1200 in cash, and pro- 
those who were struggling in the stream. We) visions, Wc., sufficient to increase the amount 
found the Rowland Hill lying upon her side, | to $4000. * He that watereth, shall be water- 
sunk in about ten feet of water, upon a bar jed also himself.” ne tes 5 , 

upon which she had providentially drifted. Hadj If no general collection is made in Philadel- 
she sunk a few moments sooner or a few mo-|phia for the aid of the suflerers, ought not 
ments later, she would have gone down into| Friends to ascertain whether any of their own 
ten fathoms water, and few could have been | brotherhood are deprived of the means of sub- 


saved. ‘The pirt out of the water was cover-|sistence, and according to their needs, send 
ed with the passvngers and crew. | heen prompt assistance ! 
‘There were, in addition to many cabin pas-| The Exeter News Letter has a letter from a 


sengers, a large number of French Canadians, | correspondent who was at Nantucket during 
and some Indian families, and, as immense vol-|the recent conflagration, which gives a vivid 
umes.of smoke began to roll from the wreck, | account of that disastrous catastrophe : 

and the terrible ery of ‘fire’ rang through the; “ Along the path of the flames were stored 
air, there ensued a scene of terror and of up-| many thousand barrels of oil, and tons of sper- 
roar, which is indescribable and unimaginable, | maceti. ‘The casks were burned through, and 
‘For the love of God, throw us some axes ;’| the liquid ran down the streets, converting them 
“come with your buckets,’ ‘ we are all on fire,’ | into perfect rivers of fire, driving the appalled 
were exclamations which were heard rising | inhabitants before it, and washing the buildings 
above the clamor and the vociferation of the! that lined the ways with burning waves. So 
multitude of Canadians. And then the report) rapid was its approach to some points, that 
ran through the Quebec that we were also} men had barely time to escape, and even two 
aground, and could not escape from the burn. | fire engines were left a prey to the element. 
ing wreck at our side, ‘There were several | It ran out upon the water in the harbour, still 
gentleman from Boston and New York, travel- | blazing, and resembled, in its thousand flashes 
ling in company, and all of us had ladies under | and spires of light, a gorgeous palace of gold 
our protection. Apprebensive that we should| amid the sea.. ‘The country about was as light 
be under the necessity of taking a settee and|as at noon. For hours the town was a lake of 
casting ourselves into the river, we did not dare | fire; the moon looked bloody, and the sky 
to run the risk of being separated from our la-| glared above, while the noise of the flames was 
dies in so terrible an emergency; and conse-| like the roar of the ocean, and the explosions, 
quently had to watch the progress of the fire,|in blowing up the houses, like the tempest- | 
without any efforts forits extinguishment. Vast | bursts of thunder. 

billows of black smoke rolled up, as holes were| “It was morning before the progress of des- 
cut through the deck, and though not one of | truction was checked, but many, who saw the 








Charles J. Allen proposes to open on tbe Ist of next 
| month, at No. 322 Market Street, above Ninth, a Ma- 
| thematical and Classical School for Boys. 

Being fully convinced that small schools possess 
many important advantages over larger seminaries, he 
intends so to limit the number of’ his scholars that he 
| may give all the literary instruction himself, and be- 
| stow upon each pupil a large share of individual atten- 
| tron, 

Penmanship and Drawing will be taught by regular 
teachers of those branches. 

Price of tuition $35 per term of five months, Draw- 
ing $5 extra. 

Circulars containing further particulars may be had 
at the office of “The Friend,” or of C, J. A. at his 
residence No, 146 Pine Street. 


Philada., Eighth mo. 10th, 1846, 


———— 





Dien, on the 11th of Sixth month last, in the 64th 
year of her age, Anna, wife of Henry Warrington, a 
member and elder of Westfield Meeting, New Jersey. 
During her protracted illness, she was at times under 
depression and discouragement, and would exclaim, 
“Tam a poor worm of the dust; a poor helpless crea- 
ture. Oh! that I had wings like a dove, then would I 
flee away and be at rest.” But there were seasons 
when, as she remarked, her Heavenly Father had con- 
descended to hand her bread in secret, whereby she 
had been refreshed ; “ For which, and all his mercies,” 
she said, “I desire to be thankful. He has been a kind 
and good Father to me, and brought me through many 
trials and afflictions ; and I crave his protection to the 
end.”—The day previous to her decease she spoke as 
follows: “I have a dear husband and children, but I 
can give them all up, and every thing else in this 
world ; so that when this frail, suffering tabernacle is 
dissolved, my soul may rest with my Heavenly Father, 
there to sing his praises forever.”—Being in great bo- 
dily distress she repeatedly petitioned that the work 
| might be cut short in righteousness; which was merci- 
fully. granted. For a short time before her departure 
she lay still and quiet; and expired without much ap- 
| parent suffering.—Thus terminated the earthly pil- 
grimage of one whose course through life was marked 
by humility and patient submission to the varied allot- 
ments of Divine Providence ; who sought not the praise 
of men, but assiduously endeavoured to be found faith. 
ful over a few things committed to her trust ; affording 
| a well-grounded hope, that through unbounded good- 
ness and mercy, she has received at last the welcome 





our ladies uttered an exclamation of fear, there; sun go down in affluence, had been reduced, | seutence of “ Well done thou good and faithful servant, 


was not one of the party whose heart did not | ere its rising, to poverty and destitution. 
throb and whose cheek was not pale. To our} ‘ Numerous were the thrilling incidents that | 
infinite relief we soon saw the fire subdued.|ocenrred during the hours of that night. A 
‘The passengers were in the meantime removed! part of the officers and crew of a Kevenue 
from the wreck. The steamboat Lord Syden-| Cutter lying in the harbour, came ashore and | 
ham, with which the Rowland Hill was racing, | rendered valuable assistance. At one time, | 
soon came along, and assisted in the rescue, | just as a store was blown up, they lost sight 

We remained by the wreck until the morning ;| of their commander, and it was feared he was | 
and then went on our way to Montreal, taking | killed. Several minutes of intense anxiety 


thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things, enter thou into the joy of 


thy Lord.” 


, at Concord, Delaware county, Pa., on the 12th 
of Seventh month last, Georce W. Trimae, in his 
26th year. His illness was protracted, and as is usual 
with pulmonary disease, at times affording hope of re- 
covery ; but he was favoured to view it as a message to 
prepare for death, and hence he sought retirement, and 
was often engaged in desire that when the pale mes- 








with us many of those who had been saved. | passed, but at length he was found unharmed, 
The Lord Sydenham took others to Quebec, | and so great was the joy of the seamen, that 
and many remained at the village called ‘Three | they opened their arms, and received him with 
Rivers. ‘Two were found crushed to death by | repeated embraces. 

the collision, and it is supposed that many were| “Two ladies, strangers in the town, not know- 


senger should call for him, he might be ready to meet 
his Judge ; expressing at various times his resignation 
to the will of his Heavenly Father. 
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